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| he 
| recently published a series of 

i articles on compensation issues 
in theUC system. One article informed 
us that 2,275 employees earned more 
than $200,000 last fiscal year, up 30 per- 
cent over two years (November 14, 
2005). Making matters worse, the 

reports that many of the top 

earners are paid in covert ways so that 
their real salaries are hidden from the 
public. 

For instance, the dean of the UCSF 
medical school officially earns $540,000 a 
year, but the reports this total 
does not include “a one-time relocation 
allowance of $125,000, plus $30,000 for 
six months’ rent and a low-interest home 
loan.” The University has declared that 
it must compensate its administrators at 
market value, but not its teachers and 
other unionized workers. 

Not only does the University believe 
that it should pay administrators at a 
much higher rate of compensation than 
it pays its teachers, but the UC system 
also is willing to raise tuition costs 
(known as “student fees”) at an alarm- 
ing rate in order to finance the extra 
benefits of the highest-paid employees. 

The also made the alarm- 
ing discovery that “employees received 
a total of $871 million in bonuses, ad- 
ministrative stipends, relocation pack- 
ages and other forms of cash compensa- 
tion last fiscal year. That was more than 
enough to cover the 79 percent hikein 
student fees that UC has imposed over 
the past few years.” In other words, the 
UC system is so dominated by adminis- 
trators that they do not mind putting the 
interests of the top bureaucrats above 
those of students and faculty. 

The compensation packages in the 
UC system follow the general corporate 
strategy of increasing pay for the high- 
est-paid workers while the lowest-paid 


workers lose benefits, and the general 
public sees the cost of services go up. 

Here area few of the extreme cases of 
hidden compensation reported by the 


e Bonuses: Judith Rothman, an asso- 
ciate vice chancellor and dean at UCLA, 
received a $37,000 “campus incentive 
award” on top of her $183,400 salary last 
year. 

e Relocation allowances: Michael 
Schill, dean of UCLA’s law school, was 
given an annual salary of $290,000 and 
then received a $270,000 housing allow- 
ance when he arrived from N ew York 
University in August 2004. UC also paid 
his actual moving expenses. 

/ car allowances: When 
Lynn Boland became acting human re- 
sources director at Los Alamos National 
Laboratory last year, UC gave her 
$83,383 to cover her rent, car lease and 
other living expenses. That was on top 
of her $161,000 in salary and other cash 
compensation 

e Adm ipends: Even as 
the UC system was hit with allegations 
of mismanagement in its oversight of the 
nation’s weapons laboratories, it handed 
out administrative stipends to officials 
for their work on lab issues. Two UC 
public relations executives, Michael 
Reese and Scott Sudduth, each got an- 
nual stipends of $18,000 for “additional 
responsibilities” - bringing their pay to 
$200,000 each. 

R je-sharing: In addition to 
their base salaries, which are compara- 
tively low, some UC physicians also 
receive a percentage of the money gener- 
ated from seeing patients. Two skin pa- 
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thologists at UCSF, for instance, each 
earned morethan $1.5 million last year, 
largely by analyzing tens of thousands 
of skin samples underneath a micro- 
scope to look for cancer and other dis- 
eases. UC officials said the duo, Drs. 
Philip E. LeBoit and Timothy H. 
McCalmont, oversee a thriving practice 
that generates $10 million in revenue, 
largely profit, and draws patients from 
around the world. 

These revelations by the 
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by Kevin Roddy 


n the face of an unending stream of 

scandals, the State Senate Education 

Committee, chaired by Senator Jack 
Scott (D-Pasadena), called UC President 
Robert Dynes on the carpet February 8, 
with a few surprises and a few alto- 
gether predictable moments. 

UC union members were therein 
force, with an articulateA FSCME repre- 
sentative serving as spokesperson for all 
the UC unions. UC-AFT members Ken 
Firestein, Maryly Snow, and | were 
among those who testified in a brief 
public comment period after the sched- 
uled speakers. 

Because some regents who wanted 
to participate could not be there, a fol- 
low-up hearing was held on February 
22, where Dynes testified again. 

The and the 

have both published 
excellent reports on the hearing, though 
neither account mentioned Senator 
Gloria Romero’s (D-Los Angeles) expres- 
sion of “outrage” at the scandal. Senator 
Jackie Speier (D-Hillsborough) com- 
mented that the Legislature itself needed 
to take some responsibility for the con- 
tinuing abuses, which also reflected leg- 
islators’ failure to fund the University 
adequately and to enforce public ac- 
countability. Facing the barrage of ques- 
tions on ethics and UC policies, Presi- 
dent Dynes seemed calm. But those of 
us who have previously witnessed him 
and his predecessors being grilled by 
legislators know that the calm is actually 
nonchalance: no one will be fired. 


Failures in leadership 

President Dynes, in his statement, 
said he had come to the University of 
California because of its fame, but that 
he and his colleagues had been con- 
cerned that top administrators and fac- 
ulty were being lured away because of 
the University’s noncompetitive salaries. 
Hesaid he took full responsibility for 
the scandals, confessed to failure in lead- 
ership, said he was troubled by recent 
revelations by the newspapers that were 


inconsistent with what he called his 
“moral compass,” and apologized. Yet 
his answers to some of the senators’ 
more pointed ques- 
tions were equivocal, 
and the senators did 
not seem reassured. 
Asked if he felt he had 
been well advised by 
his subordinates, 
Dynes replied, “Not 
always.” When Sena- 
tor Speier wondered if 
anyone had been fired 
dueto the recent scan- 
dals, he hesitated and 
then replied, slowly, 
“Some people have 
changed positions.” 


A history of scandal 

Senators referred angrily to areport 
written in 1992 by aretired former staff 
member of the Legislative A nalyst’s 
Office. That year, administrators came 
before the same committee to answer 
questions about similar scandals, and 
promised to rectify those problems and 
make the University more accountable 
and transparent. 

Senators observed that nothing ap- 
pears to have changed. In fact, as the 
testimony revealed, the administration 
still has not provided information re- 
quested by the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission (CPEC) on the 
Legislature’s behalf some months ago. 
When asked to explain the 
administration’s failure to respond, 
President Dynes replied that it was an 
error, “alost letter.” Later, he spoke of a 
larger systemic problem of poor commu- 
nications, claiming that he himself can- 
not get information. 

During the public comments period, 
| reminded the senators, for the record, 
that when I had commented at Senator 
Speier’s hearing last spring that the 
University’s practices were not at all 
transparent, President Dynes had 
jumped up and vehemently contradicted 


me, insisting that the University was at 
that time absolutely transparent. That, 
too, is on the record. 


An earful from librarians 

Librarians Ken Firestein (UCD) and 
Maryly Snow (UCB) both scored excel- 
lent points on the administration’s be- 
havior toward librarians in their recent 
round of bargaining. 

Firestein asked the legislators for 
more clarity, when they next allocate funds 
for UC employee raises, about whether 
those funds are intended as cost-of-living 
increases, since the administration chose to 
reserve part of the funds for other pur- 
poses (merit raises), and also delayed the 
raise until October. As a result, he said, 
librarians are receiving only 1.5 percent of 
the 3 percent that they should have re- 
ceived this year. He also asked that the 
higher education labor law (HEERA) be 
revised to give the factfinder’s report in 
bargaining the same force as the binding 
decision of an arbitrator. 

Snow commented that while UC 
workers love their jobs and are deeply 
committed to the University, at the bar- 
gaining table, UC’s bargaining team 
“treats us like dirt.” She pointed out 
that while UC administrators justify 
their own exorbitant compensation 
packages based on the cost of living in 
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by Karen Sawislak 

C-AFT continually represents 

its membership in proceedings 
brought under our two Memo- 
randum of Understandings (MOUs) for 
librarians (Unit 17) and lecturers (Unit 
18), as well as at the state’s Public Em- 
ployment Relations Board (PERB) and in 
other legal venues. Hereis an update on 
some of the most significant current cases: 


UC required to reimburse copays 
Asreported in the fall edition of the 
the union won cases at PERB 
and in the California A ppellate court 
establishing the University’s violation of 
the Higher Education Employer-Em- 
ployee Relations Act (HEERA) when, in 
2002 and 2003, it changed health plan 
premiums without bargaining with Unit 
18. Affected lecturers will receive reim- 
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bursements for the health care costs they 
incurred dueto this illegal change. 
PERB’s director of compliance is 
overseeing the settlement proceedings. 
At present, UC is working to obtain in- 


formation from health plans that will 
allow the exact calculation of damages. 
While it is simple to calculate the differ- 
ence in health plan premiums, it is more 
difficult to assess individuals’ costs for 
prescription drug co-pays, office visits, 
and hospital stays. This is because differ- 
ent plans maintain varying forms of pa- 
tient records and because of issues of 
medical privacy. 

UC-AFT will return for a formal 
meeting in mid-M arch, for a preliminary 
assessment of the information that has 
been gathered to date. At this point, we 
may be able to conclude a settlement - 
and, if not, we expect that the negotia- 
tions will now proceed at a much faster 
pace, as much of the crucial information 
has now been gathered. While these 
delays are frustrating, we believe the 
University will have to pay up soon. 
Watch for updates on this matter. 


PERB complaint against UCLA 

In June 2005, the Asian Languages 
and Cultures Department at UCLA is- 
sued a policy that instructed its lecturers 
that they could not meet with UC-AFT 
field representatives during their office 
hours. The department places no other 
restrictions on whom lecturers may see 
during their posted office hours apart 
from their students - faculty are free to 
speak with other faculty, or textbook 
representatives, or IT specialists. 

The union immediately objected to 
this discriminatory restriction and in- 
formed the campus that this policy vio- 
lated both the Unit 18 MOU and the 
access rights set forth in HEERA. After 
UCLA refused to respond to efforts at 
informal resolution, the union filed an 
unfair practice charge. 

In late January, PERB issued a com- 
plaint that found that the UCLA campus 
had both violated UC-AFT’s access 
rights under HEERA and had effected a 
unilateral change. UC has been sum- 
moned to a PERB settlement conference. 

Unfortunately, in recent months the 
UCLA campus has repeatedly taken 
steps that clearly violate the union’s 
MOus. In turn, the union has moved 
cases to PERB and to arbitration. We 


expect wins in these forums, and that 
UCLA will get the message that they will 
not be allowed to violate UC-AFT’s con- 
tract or statutory rights. In the meantime, 
it is disappointing that the responsible 
administrators are so willing to force 
legal battles that waste time and money. 


Split decision in Davis case 

Unit 18's first arbitration under the 
2003 MOU was a monster: it involved 
six days of hearing over an eight-month 
period and testimony from 17 witnesses 
that produced a nearly 900-page record. 

At issue was the right of non-Senate 
faculty (N SF) to serve on the Excellence 
Review for initial Continuing Appoint- 
ments. The union contended that the 
process put in place in the bargaining 
that resulted in the 2003 MOU provides 
for NSF participation at the highest level 
of departmental review. However, UC 
Davis insisted that the rulings of its A ca- 
demic Senate meant that N SF may only 
provide advisory input to action taken 
by adepartment’s Senate faculty. In ad- 
dition, Davis claimed that its Academic 
Senate could issue rulings that alter the 
collective bargaining agreement. 

In aMarch 14 decision, the union 
prevailed on the large question at hand: 
arbitrator Luella Nelson specifically held 
that the explicit language of the MOU 
that details the conditions of employ- 
ment of N SF may not be overridden or 
altered by policies developed by exter- 
nal bodies, such as the Davis Academic 
Senate. In addition, the arbitrator found 
that existing peer review practices where 
NSF effectively conduct the entire de 
partmental-level review are permitted 
by the MOU. However, the arbitrator 
also found that the specific language of 
Article 7b.E.5, on its face, did not require 
the Davis campus to place an NSF on the 
highest-level departmental review com- 
mittee in Excellence Reviews. 

This decision means that the status 
quo will be maintained on all campuses. 
But the union affirmed a crucial princi- 
pal: that the MOU cannot be overridden 
by Academic Senate policies. We thank 
all the members who acted as witnesses 
and otherwise supported our efforts. 
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All those present at the union coali- 
tion meeting agreed that benefits will be 
the primary focus of bargaining for all 
unions over the next two or three years. 
In recent discussions at the table, the 
California Nurses Association and Uni- 
versity Professional & Technical Employ- 
ees have learned that the University is 
planning to roll out its first benefit cuts 
(for unrepresented staff) in January 2007, 
and its first cuts for reoresented staff in 
July 2007. Recent UC communications to 
all UCRP participants and to the unions 
confirm that cuts will be proposed for 
UCRP funding and retiree health. 


Keeping parity with Senate 
faculty 

Atthemoment, both the Unit 17 
(librarians) and Unit 18 (lecturers) 
MOUs assure benefits parity with Senate 
faculty - guarantees that no other UC 
unions have. The University cannot bar- 
gain over benefits with Unit 18 until 
December 2008. With the recent ap- 
proval of thenew Unit 17 MOU, benefits 
for librarians will be tied to those of- 
fered to Senate faculty until March 31, 
2008. Until this time, the University can- 
not attempt to take away benefits parity 
with Senate faculty from either unit. In 
other words, our current contracts en- 
sure that the any benefit changes ap- 
plied to our units must also be applied 
to Senate faculty. 

Nonetheless, benefits parity may not 
be enough to protect our membership. 
UC’s plan to achieve “competitiveness” 
through benefits cuts bodes ill for all its 
employees, and wesoon are likely to see 
more legislative efforts to pare away at 
public pension systems. UC-AFT mem- 
bers must be well-informed about these 
coming benefit reductions and must 
organize to resist all efforts to downscale 
their hard-earned retirement security. 
Stay tuned - you will be hearing much 
more from the union about this subject 
in the coming months. 


Karen Sawislak is UC-AFT’s executive 
director 


by Miki Goral 


January 12, 2006, with the ratification of the tentatively agreed-to ar 

ticles that were open for bargaining. It was along and difficult journey 
to this conclusion. The University was not inclined to respond positively to 
the proposals put forth by the union. The resulting tentative agreement en- 
gendered a lively discussion via listserv before the final vote was taken. The 
energy and interest unleashed will be put to good usein preparing for the 
next round of bargaining, scheduled for early 2008. 

The following articles were renegotiated during this round of bargaining: 
nondiscrimination, professional activities and development, salary, vacation, 
and duration. In addition, there was a side letter addressing librarian recruit- 
ment and retention, a serious concern as more and more Unit 17 members 
make the decision to retire. 

In the nondiscrimination article, “gender identity” and “pregnancy” have 
been added to the list of protected statuses. If you believe you are being dis- 
criminated against because of either of these conditions (in addition to others 
covered by the article) you should contact a union representative immedi- 
ately for assistance. 

In the professional activities and development article, the amount of con- 
tractually guaranteed funds was increased in two steps (for this year, 2005-06 
and for next year, 2006-07). The amounts in the contract are a minimum of 
what is available for bargaining unit members. Local campus administration 
may increase the professional development funding available for librarians. 
In addition, for the first time since the contract was originally negotiated in 
1984, the amount of money available for statewide LAUC research grants to 
bargaining unit members was increased. 


he most recent round of negotiations for Unit 17 (librarians) ended on 


Protections for negotiated salary increases 

In the area of salary, librarians will get the 2% range adjustment given to 
all academic appointees, retroactive to October 2005; 2% in 2006; and 3% in 
2007. The union also has the right to reopen salary in the event that the state 
compact that guarantees these cost-of-living increases is not fully funded in 
2006 or 2007. 

The vacation article was renegotiated with the objective of clarifying 
campus closures over the December holiday period, so that librarians would 
not be forced to take vacation if they did not want to, but could make alterna- 
tive arrangements to do their work in another location (including at home). 
The thorough discussions on this issue resulted in the current language re- 
maining unchanged, but with a letter declaring that UCLA librarians will not 
be subjected to uniform denials of requests for alternative arrangements dur- 
ing holiday closures. 

The challenge for all librarians now is to monitor the implementation of 
our contract. If we see that the University is not acting in accord with the pro- 
visions that it has agreed to, we must speak up and make them accountable. 
We must be vigilant - by becoming familiar with the MOU and confronting 
the University when necessary. If you have questions about any action taken 
by the University, you should not hesitate to contact a union representative. 
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Q: What is UCM's founding vision? 


A: UCM brings the University of 
California’s historic commitment to ex- 
cellence in teaching, research, and public 
service to serve the people of the San 
Joaquin Valley - aregion of California 
that has not had access to the type of 
education that UC offers. 


Q: How big is UCM? 


A: The inaugural class consists about of 
875 students, including 706 freshmen, 
132 transfer, and 37 graduate students. 
There are about 80 founding faculty, 
including Senate and non-Senate faculty 
(NSF). Currently, lecturers in the Writing 
Program are the biggest group of NSF at 
UCM (weare 17 strong). UCM is ex- 
pected to grow to about 25,000 students 
by the year 2025. 


Q: What is it like to be at a new campus? 


A: The experience of working at anew 
campus is like building a plane and fly- 
ing it at the same time. Students and 
faculty alike are creating and contribut- 
ing to both the form and function of the 
university. Students get to start organi- 
zations, clubs, and traditions from 
scratch. Faculty have opportunities to 
design innovative courses, write policy, 
and establish academic culture from the 


ground up. NSF are major contributors 
at the new campus, from providing the 
bulk of the instructions to assisting in 
the establishment of academic policies to 
establishing a strong professional cul- 
ture and presence of NSF early on. 


Q: What is the general mood at UCM? 


A: Most students and faculty at UCM 
havea sense of entrepreneurial spirit 
because such an environment demands 
it. The key word is “flexibility.” When 
the campus opened this past fall, UCM 
was a one-building university: all 
classes, offices, and campus resources 
were all under one roof! The small size 
of the campus offered ample 
opportunities for students, 
faculty, and staff to interact 
with one another on a daily 
basis. UCM has a small, pri- 
vate-school feel, where student 
to faculty ratio is about 1 to 11. 


Q: What are the facilities like? 


A: Since much of the univer- 
sity is still under construction, 
namely the Classroom Build- 
ing, itis a bit difficult to say. 
The advantage is that much of 
the university can be built 
around current pedagogical 
and technological concepts. 
For example, the campus archi- 
tecture has been designed to 
accommodate wireless goals. Currently 
in the library, where faculty are tempo- 
rarily located, there are projectors in all 
rooms. There are opportunities to teach 
in multi-media computer classrooms in 
both the library and classroom building, 
though for the moment those spaces are 
few. We hopeto prioritize use of those 
spaces for developmental writing classes 
in particular, since consistent technology 
access would be essential to the students 
and the pedagogy. All students and 
faculty have access to laptops that can be 
borrowed from our library as well, 
which gives students equal access to 
current technology. Our current and 


most pressing limitation in terms of fa- 
cilities is our offices being in the Class- 
room Building, which will open shortly. 
It has been really challenging working 
with students and colleagues without 
any office or storage space. Fortunately, 
the students have been patient about 
these challenges, so faculty have been 
able to work around these constraints. 


Q: Why did the faculty feel a need to 
form alocal at UCM so early? 


A: We wanted to start our employment 
on the right foot by establishing strong 
communication with the administration. 
Establishing precedents, like open com- 
munication, regular meetings, and vis- 
ibility for NSF seemed essential at anew 
university. 


Q: What are some of the problems the 
local chapter has faced? 


A: In general, we have struggled with 
what is the blessing and curse of UCM. 
Developing a new university creates 
tremendous demands on people’s time 
and abilities. Initially, we concentrated 
on the lack of office space and equip- 
ment. We now have cell phones for of- 
fice calls and laptops. Since then, we 
have concentrated on workload, stability 
and compensation issues. Many of us 
have intense committee responsibilities 
to establish university, curricular, and 
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program related policies. We also find 
that our classes have unusual demands, 
stemming from students needing more 
of an academic support infrastructure to 
help prepare them for the rigors of being 
at a research university. While we have 
been able to foster student success, 
classes have been supplemented by in- 
tense office hours and lengthy feedback. 


Q: How has UC-AFT helped the local 
chapter deal with these issues? 


A: UC-AFT has been essential to our 
establishing formal connections with the 
administration. Beginning in Seotember, 
we had local and statewide representa- 
tives meeting in person to help us 
contextualize and articulate our con- 
cerns. UC-AFT has been very supportive 
of our developing alocal and 
understanding the process 
for creating a professional 
development fund and work- 
ing with the administration. 


Q: What are some of the 
major initiatives of the local 
UC-AFT chapter? 


A: Currently, we are devel- 
oping workload assessment 
tools and reaching out to 
librarians and NSF in other 
disciplines for recruitment 
purposes. It is essential to 
have a focus that represents 
the interests of lecturers and 
librarians rather than concen- 
trating exclusively on the 
concerns of our current members, who 
happen to be writing instructors. Our 
ideas need to be as comprehensive and 
representative as possible. We are also 
looking at course equivalencies and 
workload assessment tools since many 
of us feel overwhelmed by the demands 
of beginning a university and related 
programs. This might help the Univer- 
sity determine reasonable course caps, 
particularly for developmental courses, 
and adequate compensation for those 
NSF and librarians who have substantial 
administrative and service roles in the 
University. 


Using the union label to increase our visibility 


by Lincoln Cushing 


along time, and it’s gotten worse in recent years. Working people, as a class, 

are largely invisible. Public consciousness of the gains made by working 
people - gains that benefit the broad social order - are taken for granted or being 
dismantled. 

One way to stake out union turf - that’s as old 
as organizing itself - is the use of graphics as union 
labels. All trade unions developed a logo that iden- 
tified their trade sector as well as organizational 
name. The logo of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, formed in 1903 with the amalgamation 
of the Team Drivers International Union and the 
Teamsters N ational Union, still bears two stylized 
horses, and the International Association of : 
Machinists display the square and calipersof their |. LY 4 
trade. a 

Few students going to school are aware that 
their teachers, or their librarians, or their office 
clerks are union members. 

Some unions were better positioned than others to promote their label by 
virtue of the nature of their craft: A union butcher might only be able to point toa 
sign mounted in his shop, whilea printer, or cigarmaker, or a garment maker could 
affix a union label on almost every product that went out the shop door. The 
Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Association placed 
stamps in the sidewalks we use every day, with information not only about the 
union and local, but the number of the master finisher who handled the work. 


| heAmerican labor movement has been plagued by an “image problem” for 


AFT union label (top), 
concrete finisher’s stamp (bottom) 


Raising awareness about our labor 

These days it’s harder for unions to stamp their work, but it’s not impossible. 
With all the bad press that organized labor has been getting, one tool that can be 
used to fight back is expanded public visibility. Few students going to school are 
aware that their teachers, or their librarians, or their office clerks are union mem- 
bers, except for the occasional strike or labor action. It’s time that we reclaim the 
turf, and take advantage of every opportunity to let the public know that union 
members make these institutions work. 

Members can, and should, add a “produced with AFT labor” stamp on their 
work (as in example above). As long as the union stamp refers to the actual object - 
a web page, a classroom assignment that you’ve copied yourself - this is perfectly 
appropriate. It is not right (or legal) to imply union labor for processes that are not 
- ahandout reproduced at a local Kinko’s should not have such a label, even if 
created by a union member. 

N ew tools for content creation and distribution now make it possible for a 
single union member to create a web page seen by millions, or crank up an office 
copier and generate hundreds of color flyers. Work like this can and should carry a 
union label. Expanding the creative use of union labels should be seen as a valuable 
tool for raising union visibility and rebuilding alabor-friendly environment. 


Lincoln Cushing is a librarian at UC Berkeley's Bancroft Library and an activemember of 
his local, UC-AFT 1474. Hepreviously worked in aunion print shop for almost 20 years. 


<www.lib.berkeley.edu/~lcushing/LaborC ulturehtml>. 


For moreinformation about labor graphics, see his Labor Culture website at 
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by Howard Ryan 
a he University is one of the few 
places in American society 
BH ~=whereintellectual inquiry flour- 
ishes. This precious space could be lost 
if the Bruin Alumni Association (BAA), 
and the national movement of which it 
is part, has its way. 

BAA recently unveiled a website 
that targets some 30 UCLA professors, 
whom BAA founder/ president Andrew 
Jones calls the “Dirty Thirty,” for their 
political views. Jones initially offered to 
pay students $100 for lecture notes and 
tape recordings of these and other fac- 
ulty members, but switched to a volun- 
tary policy after several BAA board 
members resigned. 

BAA claims to be protecting aca- 
demic freedom - particularly that of 
students - but a careful reading of its 
website shows quite opposite purposes. 
BAA’s real aim is to silence left-wing 
faculty and students, and to impose a 
right-wing agenda at UC. BAA hasa 
comprehensive plan to “document, pub- 
licize, and publicly advocate against all 
forms of campus radicalism,” says a 
September 2005 letter posted on thesite. 
“Campus radicalism” includes 
multicultural, women’s, and gay/ les- 
bian studies, affirmative action in stu- 
dent admissions, anti-war protests, pro- 
Palestinian activity (which Jones 
equates with anti-Semitism), as well as 
left-wing perspectives in general. 

WhileJones accuses these profes- 
sors of indoctrinating students, his pro- 
fessor profiles show no evidence of this, 
and in fact do not address the profes- 
sors’ classroom methods at all. The 
“crime” that is repeatedly documented 
in Jones’ profiles is simply that the pro- 
fessors are politically left: they express 
their views in the classroom, in publica- 
tions, and at campus events; they sup- 
port causes, sign petitions, attend pro- 
tests; they register Democrat. Some in- 
vite students to join them. Jones be- 
lieves that faculty who teach from a left- 
wing perspective, or who advocate for 
causes in the classroom, are 
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indoctrinating their students (he says 
nothing about right-wing or middleof- 
the-road professors). The idea that teach- 
ers can teach from within a perspective, 
whileinviting students to engage, to 
think critically, to adopt their own per- 
spectives, and to argue for their posi- 
tionsin ascholarly way, does not find 
consideration at the BAA website. 

Not only does BAA hope to silence 
campus leftists, but Jones’ manner of 
insulting and ridiculing the targeted 
professors, and his program for student 
reporting on faculty, can create a fearful 
environment that chills discussion and 
learning for students and faculty of all 
political persuasions. 

BAA is not alone. David Horowitz’s 
“Students for Academic Freedom” has 
established campus chapters around the 
country that similarly target individual 
professors. At the same time, H orowitz- 
inspired “Student Bill of Rights” legisla 
tion has been introduced in several 
states (including California) and in Con- 


gress. In various ways, the bills would 
allow politicians to silence faculty, or to 
introduce their own agendas into Uni- 
versity classrooms and campus events, 
under the guise of “intellectual diver- 
sity” and “balance.” 

While BAA’s public villifying of 
professors and the attendant threats to 
academic freedom are abhorrent, the 
final result could bea positive one. The 
University community should recognize 
this as an opportunity to reaffirm the 
value of the Constitution, and the impor- 
tance of active citizenship inside and 
outside the classroom. UC-AFT will 
work with our members, and with other 
interested campus groups, to resist the 
threats to our academic freedom posed 
by BAA and similar groups. We will also 
assist any individual faculty member 
who is facing harassment because of his/ 
her political views and needs support. 


The conservative attack on higher education 


by Bob Samuels 


A 


sa faculty member at UCLA, and the president of UC-AFT, | am deeply 
concerned about recent attacks on higher education. Particularly alarm- 
ing is the story reported in the 


and on CNN that a con- 


servative UCLA alumni group has offered to pay students $100 to report any 
teacher who says anything liberal or off-topic. 

The first thing to know about this conservative attack on our institutions of 
higher education is that it parallels the work of a well-funded group of right-wing 
think tanks led by David Horowitz’s Center for the Study of Popular Culture. This 
center is dedicated to defunding higher education, ending affirmative action, hir- 
ing conservative faculty, privatizing public education, injecting religion into in- 
struction, and depicting wealthy white males as the real victims of our liberal wel- 


fare state. 


Moreover, this new McCarthyism has the support of a minority of local, state, 
and national politicians, who have been on a mission to introduce legislation un- 
der the title of the A cademic Bill of Rights (ABOR). The main goal of this mom- 
and-apple-pie-sounding bill is to give students the means to protest, and even 
possibly sue, faculty members who do not give a “fair or balanced” presentation 
of all sides of all issues. The problem is, for this group, that “fair and balanced” 
means the inclusion of conservative and often discredited views. The fact is that 
on almost every campus in America, policies exist that protect students’- and 


faculty’s - rights in the classroom. 


Ironically, the right wing has tried to appropriate the left’s own language by 
substituting concerns for racial diversity with concerns for political diversity. 


SPRING 2006 


by Robert Weil 


hen people think of Social 

Security, they usually have 

in mind a universal plan that 
every working person is supposed to get 
- even those casual employees who do 
not have any other form of pension. Yet 
at the very time when President George 
W. Bush and California governor Arnold 
Schwarzenegger have been trying to 
dismantle Social Security and state re- 
tirement plans and replace them with 
privatized systems, few people seem 
aware that the University of California 
already denies both the federal and state 
plans to large numbers of its part-time 
and part-year employees, including 
hundreds of lecturers and librarians. 
These members of the UC work force 
have never even had the right to Social 
Security or other retirement plans that 
most workers, and especially, but by no 
means only, many elderly and retired, 
are now so fearful of losing. 

Howeve,, the University does not 
just deny excluded employees the right 
to take part in the federal system. UC 
makes them contribute instead toa De- 
fined Contribution Plan (DCP) into 
which, unlike Social Security, it does not 
have to contribute a single penny in 
matching funds. The University is very 
explicit about this policy: “Certain casual, 
part-time, and temporary employees who 
are not UCRP members contribute a per- 
centage of their salary to the Pretax Ac- 
count [of DCP] rather than having Social 
Security taxes deducted from their pay- 
checks.” And UC is equally clear about 
its own non-contribution to the plan: 


10. Will the University match my 
DC Plan contributions? 

No. Thereis no matching employer 
contribution; retirement benefits 
from the DC Plan are based exclu- 
sively on participants’ contributions, 
plus any earnings. (UC Benefits, 
“Information About Plan Coverage 
for Safe H arbor Participants”) 


While virtually all UC employees have 
small amounts taken out for DCP, even 


if they also pay into Social Security, lec- 
turers and librarians working under 50% 
are required to set aside a full 7.5% of 
their salaries in this “Safe Harbor,” into 
which UC pays nothing. 

UC’s refusal to pay into Social Secu- 
rity for large numbers of its employees is 
both a scandal and ascam. A 
scandal, because it is a mor- 
ally indefensible denial of 
rights, particularly for 
those who are approach- 
ing their retirement age, 
and who facehaving no } 
income - except forthe \5. 
relative pittance accumu- ‘ 
lated in DCP that will be 
easily exhausted in a year or 
two. A scam, because UC tries 
to convince its employees that this is all 
for their own benefit, a “Safe H arbor” 
substitute for Social Security. 

This denial of benefits is based on a 
“legal” decades-old arrangement be- 
tween UC and the federal government, 
under Sect. 218. of the 
Social Security Act, providing for agree- 
ments with the states, which can choose 
to exclude some workers: 


(c)(3) Such agreement shall, if the 
State requests it, exclude (in the 
case of any coverage group) any one 
or more of the following: 

(A) All services in any class or 
classes of (i) elective positions, (ii) 
part-time positions, or (iii) positions 
the compensation for which is on a 
fee basis.... 


Itis (A)(ii), the “part-time positions” pro- 
vision - which at UC means any employee 
whose appointment is below 50% - that is 
used to exclude them from Social Security. 
Under this “deal,” inclusion in So- 
cial Security at UC comes only with en- 
rollment in its retirement plan, which in 
turn also depends on being employed 
more than 50% for the year. Thus, both 
the UCRP and the arrangement with 
Social Security are set up in such a way 
so as to keep as many employees as pos- 
sible out of both systems - a “double 
whammy” for those who do not qualify, 
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since they are denied access to eather UC 
or federal old age benefits, and are left 
without any retirement plan other than 
their own required “savings.” 

The final bitter pill in all of this, is 
that the enforced DCP contributions are 
in turn counted as a “pension plan” by 
Social Security - though they 
have no resemblance to any 
honest system of pensions 
- so that any payments 

from the federal system 

which you may have 

been earned in non-UC 

employment, will be 
lowered by a prorated 
formula. Of course, DCP 
isnot a “pension” in any 
normal meaning of that term. 

Itis a 401la, that is, atemporary tax- 
deductible retirement account - the pub- 
lic equivalent of an individual private 
IRA. But “pension” or not, Social Secu- 
rity still penalizes you for these funds 
under a so-called “windfall” provision, 
so that any of its payments to you on 
lifetime earnings other than those from 
UC are reduced, on the basis of your 
DCP “savings.” 

Finally, almost “nobody” seems to 
know about this. Though | have not 
made a scientific survey, | have talked 
over the years with many of our unit 
members, including some approaching 
retirement age. It is extremely rare to 
find anyone who is acquainted even 
with the basic existence of this exclusion, 
much less familiar with the details of 
how it works. Many, if not most of our 
unit members who do not receive Social 
Security contributions at UC seem not 
even to realize what is happening to 
them. Obviously, UC has every incen- 
tiveto avoid any wider publicity on this 
exclusion, which is an extremely lucra- 
tive way to rip off its employees, since it 
has avoided what must be tens of mil- 
lions in Social Security taxes. So our first 
need is to carry out education on this 
matter. 

UC unions have on occasion 
brought up this situation either at the 
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California, the competitive market for 
administrative talent, and the difficulty 
of recruiting top candidates, they dismiss 
as “anecdotal” the same arguments 
when made by librarians at the bargain- 
ing table, insisting that “’we'll have to do 
a multi-year exitinterview study to see if 
we can prove that you’re having trouble 
recruiting.’ But,” Snow noted, "the ex- 
ecutives didn’t have to give themselves a 
multi-year salary survey to seeif they 
needed to be compensated more.” 

Librarians say they should be com- 
pared to CSU librarians, because UC 
librarians are leaving to go to those col- 
leges, where librarians are paid “$10,000 
more, at all levels,” and to community 
colleges where they also make more. 
UC’s team dismisses that argument too 
as “anecdotal” and refuses to consider 
the comparison, though they won’t ex- 
plain why. 


bargaining table or in meetings with 
University administrators. The reaction 
has been adamant: the University will 
not consider changing their approach, 
and it shows no interest in even wanting 
to talk about it. Any changes in this area 
will therefore require along and no 
doubt very difficult struggle with the 
UC administration. In this we will have 
allies, among fellow UC employees and 
unions, in the labor movement, in the 
state Legislature, and perhaps even 
among our national representatives. But 
the University is already floating ideas 
for the conversion of UCRP into DCP- 
type accounts for future employees that 
would reduce or eliminate guaranteed 
pensions (see story on page 12 and also 
<www.cft.org/ councils/ uc/ PENSION/ 
pension.html>). The condition of part- 
time and part-year lecturers and librar- 
ians is therefore the future that all em- 
ployees at UC may face if such policies 
succeed. As federal and state retirement 


plans come under attack, the timeis ripe 
to take up this fight, part of a broader 
struggle to protect existing pensions, to 
extend them to every employee, and to 
demand Social Security for all, regard- 
less of their status. 

A committee of UC-AFT members 
and staff has formed to work on this 
issue. To join us, please email <rwaft@ 
aol.com>or contact your local. A longer 
version of this article is at <www.cft.org/ 
councils/ uc/ SocialSecurity.html >. 


Thus, while these conservative groups 
work hard to get rid of affirmative action 
for ethnic minorities, they seek to pro- 
mote affirmative 
action for conser- 
vative students, 
faculty, and guest 
speakers. 

It seems that 
having wrested 
control of all 
branches of our 
national govern- 
ment, the right 
now has turned its 
attention to higher 
education. The 
key to their attack 
is establishing the 
notion that faculty 
have the academic 
freedom to state 
liberal political views in their courses, 
but conservative students do not have 
the freedom to voice their own political 
beliefs. In order to provea widespread, 
left wing control of higher education, 
these conservative attack groups want 
students to spy on their teachers and 
report all liberal or off-topic anecdotes to 
a public web site. 

Of course, these reactionary groups 
are intentionally misconstruing how 
academic freedom works. The notion of 
academic freedom is the heart of higher 
education and research, and it is predi- 
cated on the idea that faculty and stu- 


dents have to be free to pursue truth no 
matter where truth leads them. Without 
the protection of this type of academic 
freedom, there can be very little research 
or teaching. Unfortunately, the conser- 
vative understanding of academic free- 
dom is really about the control of aca- 
demics and the enforcement of an anti- 
liberal ideology. 

Moreover, this cultural war is com- 
ing at a time when most faculty in 
America no longer have tenure, and 
therefore they do not have their aca- 
demic freedom protected in the first 
place. Ultimately, this conservative at- 
tack functions to hide the true political 
realities of higher education: the loss of 
tenure, the defunding of instruction, the 
corporatization of the administration, 
and the fight against a diverse student 
body. It is not good for our students and 
it isnot good for our country. 


“Tt’s a repetitive stress injury... 
have you been bashing unions again?” 


help the unions and the general public 
see where the money is really going in 
the UC system. Moreover, this informa- 
tion can be used in future bargaining 
sessions in response to the UC’s usual 
claim that it has no money for salary 
increases or benefits. One result of these 
revelations has been the hearing in the 
state assembly 


Bob Samuels is UC-AFT’s president and a 
lecturer in UCLA's Writing Program 
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Albert Einstein, 


“I consider it 
important, 
indeed, 
urgently 
necessary, for 
intellectual 
workers to get 
together, both 
to protect their 
own economic 
status and, 
also, generally 
speaking, to 
secure their 
influence in 
the political 
field.” 
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Address: 

street city zip code 
Campus 
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department campus mail code (if any) 
Telephone: 

home work email 


UC-AFT dues are 1.35% of gross monthly salary for librarians and non-Senate faculty who do have exclusive representation. 
Dues are .996% of gross monthly salary for Academic Senate faculty and academic researchers who do not have exclusive 
representation. For represented librarians and non-Senate faculty, dues are capped at $65.00 per month. For members who do 
not have exclusive representation, dues are capped at $55.00 per month. Dues will be deducted each month from your payroll 
check. Dues paid to UC-AFT may not be tax-deductible for federal tax purposes; however, under limited circumstances, dues 
may qualify as a business deduction. Check with your tax consultant. 
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a: 
* INITIATION FEES 


ORGANIZATION NAME (INCLUDE LOCAL NAME ANDO NUMBER) 
: GENERAL ASSESSMENT 


AFT LOCAL 
1 authorize The Regents of the University of California to withhold monthly or cease withholding from my earnings as an employee, membership dues, initiation 
fees and general assessments as indicated above. 
| understand and agree to the arrangement whereby one total monthly deduction will be made by the University based upon the current rate of dues, initiation fees, 
and general assessments, | ALSO UNDERSTAND THAT CHANGES IN THE RATE OF DUES, INITIATION FEES ANO GENERAL ASSESSMENTS MAY BE 
MAOE AFTER NOTICE TO THAT EFFECT IS GIVEN TO THE UNIVERSITY BY THE ORGANIZATION TO WHICH SUCH AUTHORIZED DEDUCTIONS 
ARE ASSIGNED AND | HEREBY EXPRESSLY AGREE THAT PURSUANT TO SUCH NOTICE THE UNIVERSITY MAY WITHHOLD FROM MY EARNINGS 
AMOUNTS EITHER GREATER THAN OR LESS THAN THOSE SHOWN ABOVE WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO INFORM ME BEFORE DOING SO OR TO 
SEEK AOOITIONAL AUTHORIZATION FROM ME FOR SUCH WITHHOLDINGS. 
The University will remit the amount deducted to the official designated by the organization. 
This authorization shall remain in effect until revoked by me - allowing up to 30 days time to change the payroll records in order to make effective this assignment 
oF revocation thereof - or until another employee organization becomes my exclusive representative. 
It is understood that this authorization shail become void in the event the employee organization’s eligibility for payroll deduction terminates for any reason. Upon 
termination of my employment with the University, this authorization will no longer be in effect. 
This authorization does not include dues, initiation fees and general assessments to cover any time prior to the payroll period in which the initial deduction is made, 
Payroll deductions, including those legally required and those authorized by an employee are assigned priorities. In the event there are insufficient earnings to cover 
all required and authorized deductions, it is understood that deductions will be taken in the order assigned by the University and no adjustment will be made in a 
subsequent pay period for membership dues, initiation fees and general assessments, 
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by Karen Sawislak 


enefits reductions, particularly in 

the area of pensions and retiree 

health, are now looming for all 
UC employees. UC-AFT, with other UC 
unions, is gearing up to fight for the 
retirement security of non-Senate faculty 
and librarians. 

In its new “total remuneration” 
plan, UC has adopted an alarming 
stance: that benefits cuts are the way to 
greater competitiveness and fairness in 
employee compensation. 

In mid-December, UCOP hosted a 
“benefits information” session, one of 
the series that is regularly put on by 
UCOP Labor Relations for the 
systemwide UC union coalition. This 
meeting featured two presentations: a 
briefing by a representative of Mercer 
Consulting, which conducted the recent 
“total remuneration” survey for the re- 
gents, and an update on the status of the 
UCRP pension fund. 

It was avery sobering meeting. The 
Mercer consultant walked through the 
basic conclusions presented to the re- 
gents in regard to “total remuneration”: 
that UC salaries lag the market, but that 
the value of both active benefits (health 
insurance and other benefits for active 
employees) and retiree benefits (pen- 
sion, health insurance, etc.) far exceed 
the market. Mercer’s survey concluded 


that UC retirement benefits are espe- 
cially rich, and are valued at 60% over 
the market average. 

For UC to achieve greater competi- 
tiveness, Mercer has counseled UC to 
increase salaries over the next ten years 
to bring them up to market rates. This 
plan for salary increases seems to in- 
volve a series of cost-of-living increases 
of 3% to 4% per year through 2015. At 
the same time, however, 
Mercer has advised the Uni- 
versity to substantially 

benefits, particularly 
those offered to retirees. In 
ten years, the target “total 
remuneration” package is 
projected to feature market- 
rate salaries, market-average 
active benefits, and retiree 
benefits valued at only 30% 
above those offered by UC’s competitors 
(as opposed to the current level of 60% 
above-market). This means that UC plans 
to offer small increases in salary, but at 
the same time will effect major reductions 
in pension and retiree health benefits. 

The second presentation showed 
once again that UC employees will soon 
be called upon to contribute a portion of 
their earnings to the UCRP pension 
plan. The UCRP pension fund, which 
has been substantially over-funded for 
twenty years, will become under-funded 
in 2009 (meaning that its assets are not 
sufficient to pay for its accrued liabilities 


- i.e, the eventual cost of all pensions). 

The University and its employees 
have been on a “contribution holiday” 
since 1990 - neither UC nor any of its 
workers have paid into the pension plan 
for all of these years. We were told that 
the regents would begin to investigate 
the resumption of employee contri bu- 
tions in January. 

Though no one has any sense of firm 


EN Numbers as yet, we were 


advised that employees 
might be asked to contrib- 
ute up to 8% of their earn- 
ings to UCRP. 

Ata follow-up meet- 
ing of the union coalition, 
we received a list of “ac 
tion items” that a union 
staffer had copied from a 
white-board at UCOP that 
someone had neglected to erase. These 
appear to be alist of scenarios for the 
retirement benefit reductions that UC is 
contemplating: 


¢ two-tier retirement plan - no new em- 
ployees in UCRP 

¢ two-tier plan - better inducements for 
faculty and executives 

# no health plan/ reduced health ben- 
efits for retirees 

¢ freeze/ changein formula for acquisi- 
tion of UCRP service credit 

# employee contributions to UCRP 
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